The Image on the Pass
turned to the prisoners, both Moslem and Hindu. 'I explained to
them/ he says,' what they should do so as not to lose their souls as
well as their bodies. On this they all began to weep, but not one
was converted.'
That evening, when the moon rose, the sky cleared and the
stars came out. A fire was kindled with the help of gunpowder;
they dried their clothes and passed a better night. In the morning
the torrent was less swift. The raft made the other bank; the rope
was fixed to a tree and they all crossed, the two elephants swim-
ming over.
Another deluge now came on, but they pressed up the opposing
ridge, so steep that Manrique and Tibao had to dismount and
climb hand-over-hand. The elephants, in spite of their bulk, were
as agile as goats, collecting themselves and stepping from rock to
rock. By nightfall they were over the pass and, descending a little
way, slept as before, tied to the branches of trees, after they had
recited the Litany of the Blessed Virgin.
The town of Peroem was now one day's march distant. At the
thought of the journey's end, their spirits rose with daylight. An
early start was made, the track leading them first to a valley and
thence to another ridge, rugged and precipitous like the former.
Hereabouts they came on a river, which was part of a canal pro-
ject, so Manrique was told, to join Arakan with India. Judging
from the nature of the ground, this hardly seems likely, but it is
interesting that as early as the seventeenth century there was talk
of such a land connection, for the matter has been discussed ever
since, taking the form when I was there in 1924 of a railway con-
nection. Had this been constructed it would have greatly strength-
ened the British military position in Burma against the Japanese
invasion of 1942. Manrique states that in his time the proposal
was abandoned in case the Mughal should use the waterway for an
invasion of Arakan.
At the summit of the ridge to which they now climbed was a
shrine cut in the rock, in which was seated a stone image with the
legs crossed. This image was of Buddha, for they were on the
threshold of a Buddhist kingdom. Though Manrique uses for it
the Arakanese word for Buddha, he had never seen a Buddha
before, nor did he know the differences between Hinduism and
Buddhism^ for him both religions were confused in the genera]
term of paganism. But, indeed, at that time there was no know-
ledge of Buddhism anywhere in Europe.
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